FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHARGE OF 
LAVINIA L. DOCK 

THE NEXT MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 

Tiie coming meeting of the International Council of Nurses next 
July, in London, will be the regular business meeting of the Council, 
and there will be, among other things, several changes in details of the 
constitution and by-laws for the delegates who are present from the 
different countries to consider. 

First of these is a proposed amendment relating to the honorary 
presidency. As it stands at present, the constitution of the International 
is thus worded: A President of the Council having held the office for a 
full term, shall be made, upon retiring, honorary president of the Coun¬ 
cil, with a vote on the executive committee and grand council for life. 

At the meeting of the executive committee last summer in Paris, 
at which the three countries now in membership. Great Britain, the 
United States, and Germany were represented by their officers,—it was 
moved by Mrs. Fenwick, and seconded by Sister Agnes Karll, that the 
word “ shall ” in this article should be changed to “ may,” the article 
then reading thus:— A president - MAY be made, etc. 

The discussion on the motion elicited the opinion that it should be 
possible for the council to retain in its service women who had given 
effective stimulus to the international movement, and who were likelv 
to continue their interest and their work in its behalf, but that it should 
not be mandatory, as that would create a precedent for the future which 
might sometime be embarrassing and even stand in the way of future 
development, as it is impossible for one age to foresee the lines on which 
a future age may develop best. 

The motion was adopted and it was directed that the secretary 
should at the proper time, submit it to the national associations, in 
membership, that their delegates might come instructed how to vote 
upon it. 

The question of the fees and dues from each country was next 
brought up, and this involved the article relating to the number of official 
delegates from the different countries. At present, the constitution pro¬ 
vides for four (4) regular delegates from each country, besides the 
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officers. The fees for each country to pay were fixed at £1 ($5) for each 
of the four delegates. This would make a heavy assessment for many 
of the European countries, especially where organization is young. It 
was moved by Sister Agnes Karll, and seconded by Miss Dock, that the 
fee per delegate remain the same, but the number of delegates be changed 
to two. In the discussion, it was recognized that the fee of twenty 
dollars, even every five years, might be felt as oppressive by the nurses’ 
societies of Europe, as, in these countries, the nurses are obliged to main¬ 
tain expensive headquarters and transact a great amount of business 
for their members which English and American customs do not require; 
as they have to pay for a great deal of record-keeping which is stipulated 
for by the departments of government—educational, statistical, and in¬ 
surance,—and that they have, moreover, a much greater burden in the 
calls upon their sick and emergency funds. As the associations may 
sometimes find it necessary to pay at least part of their delegates’ ex¬ 
penses, it was felt to be important to make their dues as light as possible. 
The motion was adopted and the secretary instructed as before. 

Both of these motions will be brought up at the London meeting 
for final decision by the members present. 

Lavinia L. Dock, It.TNT., Secretary. 

TI1E HRITISH NURSES’ REGISTRATION ACT 

Tiie Registration Act has been successfully piloted through the 
House of Lords by Lord Ampthill, who has proved himself to be a chival¬ 
rous and also a plain-spoken champion of the nurses’ cause. He referred 
to the arguments of the opposition as “ worm-eaten ”; compared the 
attitude of certain hospital directors or managers to that of employers 
when factory acts are proposed, and declared that many nurses of London 
hospitals, and the London Hospital in particular, did not dare to say 
that they were in favor of registration, or even that they had an opinion 
one way or another, because it would be as much as their positions were 
worth. 

It is indeed most refreshing and good that a man of influence has 
been able to show just what sort of intimidation has been held as a club 
over the nurses’ heads. Women who think that nurses have no right to 
an opinion on political equality might study this English question of 
intimidation of workers: I am not sure that we are quite free from it 
ourselves. 

When the bill passes Mrs. Fenwick ought to have an unparalleled 
ovation. She has worked for this more than twenty years without flinch¬ 
ing, although she has drawn down upon herself hatred and persecution 
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from those who found it good for their own pockets to keep nurses from 
knowing too much, from managing their own affairs, and from having 
anything to say as to how they should live or die. Although she has had 
from the beginning the loyal and most effective support of a remarkable 
group of women among the matrons, yet some of them have said that 
their own courage would have failed under the long strain, but that hers 
only increased under discouragement and delay. We must do something 
when we get to England to show our appreciation: I have always thought 
it was so much more interesting to be able to recognize the splendid things 
that are going on to-day instead of waiting to admire them until they 
are five hundred years old. 

THE MILITARY NURSING QUESTION IN FRANCE 

Db. Lande, of Bordeaux, who has long lent his powerful influence 
to the support of the modern system of nursing as exemplified in the 
two Bordeaux schools, in recent articles in La Garde-Maladc Hospitalii're 
has discussed thoroughly the present situation in the military hospitals, 
and his last article, in the November issue of the journal, makes clear 
the difficult tangle that has resulted from the imperfect nursing stand¬ 
ards of the societies of the Red Cross in France. In brief—for space 
does not permit a translation of the article,—it seems that the French 
societies of women of the Red Cross, who possess influential social posi¬ 
tion and money, cherish fixed ambitions to act as nurses in military hos¬ 
pitals, but without any intention of submitting themselves to the nurse’s 
arduous training. I have described before this their theoretical classes, 
their dispensary work for a few hours weekly, their minor surgery and 
bandaging, and their three or six months’ diplomas. 

At the time of the Morocco campaign a number of their “ diplo¬ 
mas ” gave service and no doubt brought comforts to the soldiers, even 
though not doing actual nursing. Now, encouraged by this prestige, 
it would seem that their influence had been sufficient to frustrate or at 
least to postpone the purpose of the minister of war to place a staff 
of thoroughly trained nurses in the military hospitals, and to secure a 
sort of tentative admission there for their own members instead. 

Our readers may remember that some little time ago we announced 
that the successful candidates for the new posts offered in military 
hospitals were nurses from the Bordeaux schools, who had taken honors 
in the examinations. But they have heard nothing more, and now 
comes the news that the war department will admit members of the Red 
Cross to the wards of the military hospitals, not more than two at one 
time in a ward. Dr. Lande rightly contends that, if the Red Cross mem- 
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bers did the correct thing, they would take the full nurses’ training 
before attempting hospital work; that their entrance on these terms will 
probably delay a genuine reform in these hospitals, and that the proper 
plan would be to place as head nurses in the wards women who had had 
full training and had passed best in competitive examination, and under 
them admit for practical work members of the Red Cross holding 
diplomas who desired to qualify themselves for the Nursing Reserves. 

We summarize the different events in this little history for the 
benefit of those who have not followed the whole story. 

During 1907 it was rumored that the minister of war intended plac¬ 
ing trained women in the military hospitals. There was general approval. 

In December, 1907, an official circular announced a competitive ex¬ 
amination for posts as nurses in the Val-de-Grace, a large military hos¬ 
pital in Paris. Out of five hundred candidates, twenty were allowed to 
come up for examination, and Dr. Hamilton’s and Miss Elston’s nurses 
received the best markings. 

They were written to to know whether they would be ready, in case 
of appointment, to enter Val-de-Grace in June, and then heard nothing 
more. 

Recently (this fall) an official letter announces that the appoint¬ 
ments are held up on account of financial considerations. Meantime 
(last June) a circular from the minister of war authorized the admis¬ 
sion of candidates infirmieres of the Red Cross (I hardly know how we 
would translate this title, perhaps “aspirants to nursing”) to the mili¬ 
tary wards under conditions mentioned. 

It will be interesting to see how all this comes out. It will be a 
great pity if the French Red Cross insists on doing hospital work without 
hospital training. They should, if their motives were unselfish, enter, 
as Dr. Lande suggests, a training school and take the full course of 
preparation, as the best of the German Red Cross women do, and as 
the Japanese all do. 

A Correction. In the announcement of the Canadian National 
Association, in this department in November, the name of Miss Mathe- 
son was given as secretary-treasurer; it should have been Florence M. 
Shaw of Montreal. 



